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gangs of men, seated high and dry, going through 
the motions of rowing. 

The corvus, or crow, an arrangement like a draw- 
bridge, having attached to its end a sharp-pointed 
instrument like a baker's pestle, was an invention 
distinctly Roman. According to Polybius, the idea 
was suggested to Duilius by one of his seamen. It 
caused as much consternation off Mylae as did the 
Yankee Cheese-box in Hampton Roads at a much 
later date. 

The principal naval tactics of antiquity were ram- 
ming and sweeping the banks of oars. These man- 
oeuvres were employed extensively in the harbor 
of Syracuse. The Roman ships were built especially 
for ramming, but their crews do not seem to have 
become as adept at the other method as were the 
Greeks. 

Last, but not least, comes discipline. In this, says 
Athenaeus, the Romans patterned after the Spar- 
tans, but maintained it longer than did the inhabi- 
tants of Pelops's land. 

During their early career, the Romans were will- 
ing to grace with their presence many demon- 
strations by foreign nations of the superiority of this 
or that weapon, but, being robust advocates of 
reciprocity, they always turned round and demon- 
strated on the demonstrators. They did not allow 
the foemen to meet them twice with better equip- 
ment. 

In her infancy, Rome was not, politically speak- 
ing, more powerful than several of her neighbors. 
The germ of her future strength lay in a little acorn 
called adaptability. The Children of Mars adjusted 
their equipment to the needs of the hour. It is the 
old, old story of 'progressives' versus 'standpatters', 
with the sequel inevitable. 

Yes, Rome was indebted to many foreign nations 
for arms and tactics, but "the indomitable courage 
was peculiarly her own". In virtus, call it 'sand', or 
'spunk', or 'grit', the Roman needed no instruction. 

Athenaeus remarks very pertinently that, in the 
olden days, the Roman adopted from his foes what- 
ever was good, leaving the base, whereas now, says 
he, we are still learning from the enemy, but learn- 
ing his vices as well as his virtues. 

When Antisthenes was informed that one Is- 
menias was an excellent piper, he said : "It may 
be so, but he is a wretched human being: otherwise 
he could not have been so excellent a piper !" 

If the "grandeur that was Rome" had consisted 
merely of excellent, in fact, unsurpassed military 
equipment and tactics, then we should call the Ro- 
mans most wretched human beings. But since, in 
the wake of Roman armies, there followed law and 
education and civilization, we can condone the ex- 
cellence of her martial equipment. 

Thine, Roman, is the pilum : 

Roman, the sword is thine, 

The even trench, the bristling mound, 



The legion's ordered line: 
And thine the wheels of triumph, 
Which with their laureled train 
Move slowly up the shouting streets 
To Jove's eternal fane. 
University of Pennsylvania. Eugene S. McCartney. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

While there have appeared in The Classical 
Weekly and The Classical Journal many excellent 
suggestions of devices for making students feel that 
there is a real connection between La.tin and the 
life of to-day, none describes the plan I have pur- 
sued for several years. 

When my classes in beginners' Latin, girls about 
thirteen or fourteen years old, have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion, I teach them a simple Latin hymn. While the 
Latin of the early Christian hymns may not be 
classical, young students are not affected by the 
difference; on the other hand, the likeness, both in 
meter and in rhythm, to English hymns makes it 
much easier to learn the hymns than to master 
classical poems. .The rhyme is particularly helpful. 
After the students are able to recite the hymns and 
to translate them, I have them taught to sing them. 
As I choose those which can be sung to English 
hymn tunes, I gain an additional connection between 
English and Latin. I begin with the hymn Puer 
natus in Bethelehem, as it is simple and easily 
learned. This is always sung by the Latin classes 
to the whole school just before Christmas. 

When the class is accustomed to memorizing the 
rhymed verses, I take up the more difficult subject 
of prose, and teach the Lord's prayer, the creed, and 
some of the chants and psalms. The girls are 
trained to sing these also. The sonorous roll of the 
great hymns and chants has been of much help in 
awakening an appreciation of the aesthetic value of 
Latin. 

It takes very little time from the regular work 
to learn and recite a verse of a hymn or a psalm, 
and the gain is great in vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion, and even more in general interest, as the girls 
acquire an increasing fluency in what was at first 
remote and difficult. 

I recently found a new means of linking the 
past with the present. An article appeared in the 
New York Times of November 10, by Lieutenant 
Wagner, the war correspondent with the Balkan 
allies, describing a battle with the Turks in terms 
so like those Caesar uses, that my Caesar class 
recognized at once my reason for reading it to 
them, and readily found for themselves the points 
of resemblance. The impression produced was so 
strong that I can recommend the use of this article 
to every Latin teacher as an effective means of 
arousing interest during a Caesar recitation. 

Elizabeth M. Carroll. 
Head Mistress, Arundell School, Baltimore. 



